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and fame in defiance of malignant disease, against which he had
struggled heroically, to defeat which he had gone, with the
adventurous courage of a hero in one of his own romances, from
the snug suburban villas of England to seek health and strength
in the savage wilds of the South Seas. To Clapham and Highgate,
he might as well have gone to Mars; it was equally romantic.
Here was a writer of romance who was himself a hero of romance.
Lang spoke of his " dauntless courage which overcame so many
evils," and the public took him to their hearts as a gay adventurer
who had gallantly fought his way to their appreciation with a
brave smile hiding the pain of his poor, diseased body.

They were not allowed to forget him, either. The Ebb-Tide
was still fresh, having been published in the autumn before his
death, and Colvin quickly edited and issued Vailima Letters. The
greater public did not read Vailima Letters, but they read the
reviews, which enhanced their romantic view of the man, showing
how, while he was catering for Mr. Mudie, he was busily con-
cerned with the welfare of the poor natives, and was almost a
King of the Cannibal Isles. Regularly, at intervals, volumes of
the Edinburgh Edition of his collected works appeared to parade
the old favourites before the public view; his Songs of Travel were
published, his In the South Seas, and Weir of Hermiston appeared
with an impressive editorial note by Colvin, relating how the
last words, "a wilful convulsion of brute nature," were dictated
"on the very morning of the writer's sudden seizure and death,"
comparing it in Stevenson's canon with Edwin Droodin Dickens's
and Denis Duval in Thackeray's, and rightly pointing out the
merits of what might have been a masterpiece. In. the same spirit
of reverence for the work of a master, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch
performed "the delicate task" of finishing Si. Ives, with which he
was "entrusted" after momentous consultation among the
custodians of Stevenson's reputation. Finally, after some six
years, appeared the massive tomes of Sir Graham Balfour's
official biography, setting the seal of authority upon the legend
already fostered in the public mind. No wonder Henley's lone
protest against the lauding of a "seraph in chocolate" sounded
like a rude noise in a drawing-room.

Even after Stevenson's death, Fanny had reason on her side;